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and continued to do so even after the Starosta had superseded the older
officials. But such a Wiec was limited to one province. As yet there was
no common council for all Poland* There was a Wiec for Greater Poland,
another for Lesser Poland, another for Mazovia. The different princi-
palities were, in fact, separate States bound together loosely by a common
dynasty and a common Church. The very name of Poland was little used
and generally meant Greater Poland, while the princes strove to obtain
"the throne of Cracow," not of Poland. At the beginning of the
fourteenth century the Poles were rapidly assimilating Western ideas;
although hopelessly weak politically, they were learning to combine under
one ruler; but of the consolidation of the separate provinces into one
organic whole there could be no immediate hope.

(a)

HUNGARY, 1000-1301

THE Magyars of Ural-Altaic stock established in the midst of the
Slav nations were bound of necessity to feel the influence of these settled
neighbours, who had reached a higher stage in Christian and European
civilisation than they had themselves. Two words which still exist in Hun-
garian political vocabulary will suffice to prove this influence: "liberty"
is called szabadsag, which represents the Slavonic svoboda-, the "king"
is Korhly, from the Slavonic kral, which itself represented the Germanic
name of Karl (Charlemagne, the king par excellence)^ just as in Russia
the title of Tsar perpetuated the name of Caesar. The conversion to
Christianity introduced the use of Latin among the upper classes; this
facilitated closer relations in intellectual matters with the non-Magyar
peoples, and up to the Reformation there is no question of linguistic
conflicts in medieval Hungary.

The official entry of the Magyars into the family of Christian nations
dates from the end of the tenth century. It was a Czech, VojtSch, other-
wise called Adalbert, who, in the town of Gran (Esztergom), baptised
the son of Duke Geza, destined to be canonised under the name of
St Stephen.

Stephen I reigned from 997 to 10381. He brought Christian Hungary
into relations with the neighbouring states, with Poland and with Venice.
After the heathen chieftain Arpa"d, it is in Stephen that the Magyars
see the second founder of their nation. Up to the most recent times the
crown of Hungary has been called the crown of St Stephen. The prince
carried on an energetic struggle against a heathen prince, Kopdny, who
saw serious danger in the introduction of a new faith. As skilful in
diplomacy as he was valiant in war, Stephen entered into direct negotia-

1 Cf. for St Stephen's reign supra. Vol. iv, pp. 214-15, and for his relations with
Germany Vol. ni, Chaps, x, xi and xn.